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Traditional research studies comparing th<=5 relative effectiveness of 
various reading methodologies, approaches cr isaterials have consistently 
failed to provide satisfactory explanations for differences in instructional 
effectiveness (6). Educational leaders, in attempting to explain these 
failures, have indicated that the crucial variable is not the approach or 
nsaterials but the teacher (3) and nM^re specifically, that it is the 
teacher*s belief system or conceptual base which makes the difference (4,5) • 

The study described here is designed to detendne whetfjer teachers 
possess such belief systems or conceptions (particularly about reading) and, 
if they do, whether they influence instructional patterns and, ultiisately, 
the reading growth of pupils* As such, like most of the studies being con- 
ducted at Michigan State University's Institute for Research on Teaching, 
it focuses on teachar decision-making within the enviroiment of the class- 
rooni, with naturalistic studies being conducted to detenaine the crucial in- 
structional eles^nts which should he contrasted from teacher to teacher* 

These classroom studies ^ however, have created an evolutiona^-y change 
in the project* In effect, the reality of the classroom has caused the re- 
searchers to nake significant conceptual shifts within tne project* These 
shifts and the directions being taken as a result are the focus of this 
paper* 
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SAJILY STAGES OF THE STUDY 

The Conceptions of Reading Project is currently in its initial oper- 
ational year in which procedures are being piloted and tentative data are 
bsing collected as a s^ans for focusing the study in succeeding years. The 
project *s progress to date can be described in two stages. 

Stage One , Tne first stage, occuring during 1976-77, involved initial 
cont tualizatlrn of the purposes and parang ters of the project. At that 
time, reading conceptions were viswei in terms of the theoretical models of 
reading espo ,sed by various reading educators. Literature searches conducted 
in this stage substantiated that little r*.search had been conducted regarding 
teacher conceptions of reading (2) and offered some support for the apparent 
existence of at least fivr laajor ^^conceptions" of reading (basal text, lln^ 
ear skills ^ natural language, interest-based and integrated curricult^n 
laodels)* 

At this point, the project staff piloted two instrisaents to use in iden- 
tifying teachers possessing various reading conceptions* Tlie fJvst, a 
Proposition Sort, ultinateiy evolved into a Likert scale Instn^nt consis- 
ting of thirty-six statements reflecting the various reading ccacsptions* 
This instrus^nt was the initial screening device for selecting taacher^ to 
be observed during 1977-78. A modification of George Kelly's Bole Concept 
Repertory last (7,8) was the ;econd instrur.ent used, being a !miuistered as 
a reliability check to those teachers identified on the Proposition Sort as 
having strong belief systems about reading* 

In this first siage, the project was viewed as relatively uncomplicated, 
A linear relationship was presus^d to exist between a teacher* s conception 
of reading, the ttacher^s instruct *onal practice and the tepact on pupils, 
and, to test this hypothesis , the researchers expected that they would only 



have to identify teachers possessing various conceptions, note their instruc- 
tional practices and assess the pupil achieven^nt level. 

St age IVo . The second stage of the study involved initial data collec- 
tion and ana^^sis and encompassed the first half of the 1977-78 school year. 
During this txm, seven teachers in Michigan, one in Chicago and two in 
Albany (each selected either by the above instruments or by ncmination) were 
observed for ten days during the first six weeks of school and for five ad- 
ditional days during late Hovetaber and early Decaaber, The methodology of 
the ethnographer was used, with researchers tsaking heavy use of field notes 
duiing obsenrations and conducting both pre- and post--observation interviews 
with the teachers. 

These observational and interview data were the genesis for the con- 
ceptual shifts in the project since it quickly becai!^ apparent that the 
teachers' classroom behavior did not fit the researchers* preconceived no-- 
tions regarding either reading conceptions or the relationship between 
reading conceptions and teacher practice. Consequently, what was a rela^ 
tively simple study soon became a complicated undertaking, 

While SOBS of the findings which led to the conceptual shifts will be 
presented in greater detail later in the paper, a few brief examples will 
illustrate the point for now. First, while it had been supposed that the 
instruccion of rmst teachers is guided by a conception of reading, it was 
foimd ^hat soine teachers do not have strong conception ^ of reading and that 
some of those who do espouse a reading conception will abandon the principle; 
of their conception when faced with a particular set of circumstances. Sec- 
ond, while it was assumed that a teacher's reading conception could be as- 
sociated with one or another of the theoretical views of reading, it was 
found that teachers reflect coinblnations of views rather than a single one. 



Third, while it was assvs^Ad that teachers made conscious and reflective de- 
cisions, it was found that ^uch was not always the case. Finally, while a 
linear relationship had been assim^d to exist between teacher conceptions 
and teacher behaviors, it was found that conditions outside the control of 
teachers often intervene between conceptions and practice ^ Influencing 
teachers as much as (or, in some cases, more than) the reading conception. 

In short, then, the research statf concluded that they had oversimplified 
the nature of conceptions and the nature of classroom operations^, Conse*- 
quently* conceptual shifts were made in order to match the project with the 
reality of the classrooms, 
CONCEPTUAL SHIFTS IN THE PROJECT 

These conceptual shifts fall into four categories; changes in the over^ 
all f Taskwork ox the project, changes in definitions, changes in hypotheses 
and changes in methods of collecting and analy2ing data. 

Overall framework . The initial work o£ the project, in effect ^ attempted 

to impose the pre-conceived theories of reading instruction upon teachers 

and classrooms • Such a strategy overlooked the necessity of beginning with 

empirical examinations of the classroom activities of teachers th^*aselves. 

As Barr and Dreeben (1) have said; 

At issue**. is identifying the properties of classrooi^ and 
of instruction* It makes a difference^ we found, if investigators 
begin with observations or if they begin with a coroit^nt to a 
conceptual frai^work, an ideology or a reform* At stake 4s the 
description of classrooms and instruction — the nature of the 
phenomena themselves — and the determination of what is proble- 
matic about them. 

In trying to Impose theories of reading upon classroom initmction 
without first studying the nature of the classroom It^^elf , we were missing 
the tiature of the phenomenon itself. Consequently, the first conceptual 
shift in the project was to nK)va from the pre-concelved sche^ about co- 



dified views of reading to an empirical study of classrooms* As suchj our 
focus shifted from one of **imposing" patterns on teachers to that of 'Mis- 
covering" beliefs and activity patterns that teachers foiled' %?hen solving 
the problematic issues arising in their work. 

Definitions . Not surprisingly, the shift described above siao caused 
the researchers to revise the definition of ''teacher conceptions of reading." 
No longer could it be defined in ter^ of the five codified conceptions 
identified in the literature. Instead, a "conception of reading^* is now 
seen as a set oJ princ^les which teachers use to sake decisions in isan- 
aging and conducting a reading program* These principles are observed dimen^ 
sions which are apparently generic to each ox the participating classroom, 
although various teachers may mnlfest particular dimnslons in different 
ways. To illustrate, one diFisnsion is the way the teacher determines pupil 
reading success; all teachers apparently make these kinds of decisions but, 
along the continuum of this dimension, some teachers rely on skill^orlented 
measures while others rely on affective laeasures. Other dimensions hav^^ 
been tentatively identitied and include: (1) criteria used in selecting 
instructional material^ (2) criteria used in forming groups. (3) allocation 
oi tixse to various reading activities, (4) allocation of time to pupils of 
various ability levels, (5) the instructic.al - :^le played by the teacher and 
(6) favored prompts used. 

Hypotheses . At the outset of the project, the raaearch questions 
being pursu<^d were straightforward but narrow, focusing exclusively on 
whether a teacher's conception of reading affects the way the teacher 
teaches and what the pupil learns, While such questions continue to be 
of IrTiportance 5 the range of research questions has broaaened into five 
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additional types of hypotheses. 

The first type of hypothesis focuses on the nature of teacher conceptions 
of reading and includes questions ranging frora whether teachers possess con- 
ceptions of reading to whether teachers hold conceptions of reaulng to var- 
ious degrees or at varying levels of strength. The second type focuses on 
hoi. teachers react when faced with various mandates or institutional con- 
straints which conflict with their belief systens. Third, a set of research 
questions has been identified which focus on how a teacher's conception of 
reading affects pupils of various ability levels. The fourth type of working 
hypothesis pertains^'the ispans by which conceptions are developed and aodified 
through experience and training. Finally, a set of research questions focusf* 
on how the observed patterns of teacher conceptions of reading can be aean- 
in^fuily related to the codified views 3f reading cosaonly proaoted in teacher 
education programs. 

Data analysis . Tne broadtning of the scope of the study, the definition* 
and the range of potential research questions have, in turn, influenced the 
gathering and ana.ysls of data. 

Once it becane apparent that teacher conceptions of readiug '-ould not 
be Halted to codified views ox reading, three levels of data collection ^nd 
analysis techniques were planned. At the first level, each classrooa teacher 
wo'ild be Intensively studied as an Individual case to deteradne the instruc- 
tional pattern employed and the rationale for decisions. The lireedlate 
test of the validity of these studies would be the ability to predict a par- 
ticular teacher's decision-oaklng pat^em on any given day. As this goal 
was achieved, a second analysis could be applied to detsrmlne the coaajn di- 
nensions of decision-nsaking employed by all ten teachers; these would then 
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become the comaon denominator for comparing the instructional pattern of 
one teacher with that of another* Finally, at the third level, these 
coismon dimensions and the teacher* s relationship to them would be used to 
infer a teacher's conception of reading, which in turn would be used as a 
basis for revising the Proposition Sort, 

To insure that data relevant to these tasks were collected, three types 
of post-observation analyses are now being used to reduce the data ^ros the 
field notes. First, a chart is utilised to display the qu^tltative aspects 
of the classroom, including time allocation, time usage, the nusber of in- 
cidents and so on. Second, illustrative anecdotes are drawn from the field 
notes, cAded and catalogued in a retrieval system in o. . to note qualita-- 
tive differences from classroois to classroom. Finally, a fors of "par- 
ticipant structures" is being used to describe t'ne sequance and flow of in- 
teraction during the reading period. 

Suii^ry . While it is somewhat painful to concede that the research 
staff did not accurately perceive the ccsaplexity of the project or anticipate 
all the difficulties at the outset, we nevertheless realize that we now have 
a much more inlerestlng stud> . Some of tha inost intriguing results are pre- 
.*:snted below* 

SOME RESULTS FROM THE CASE STUDIES 

On the basis of our work to date, certain tentative conclusions have 
begun to emerge which will becos^ hypotheses to be tested during next yearns 
study* These can be discussed in three general categories; (1) the co^ 
plexity of teacher beliefs, (2) teacher beliefs and classroom practice and 
(3) influences which Mdlate teacher beliefs. 

The cooplerity of teacher beliefs > As was stated earlier in this paper, 
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belief systems are move complex than we initially realized. This complex- 
ity is i^nifested in at least two ways* 

The first focuses on determining a teacher *s beliefs. Tub Proposition 
Sort, our smjor instrun^nt for detecting teacher beliefs, tapped the teacher's 
assissptions about tbe iK>st viable form of reading instruction, Ite^ were 
keyed into the five positions described earlier and also a sixth position 
indicating teacher confusion; however, only the two structured positions 
and the three less structured positions were fotmd to be independent sta*- 
tistically* 

Further, evidence from teacher interviews suggests that teacner be-- 
liefs are multidimensional* Tnat is, a teacher *s belief about useful in- 
structional materials and methods may not predict the teacher's views on 
testing or mtivation* In order to test for the independence of underlying 
dimensions, we need to modify the Proposition Sort so that aspects of 
teacher beliefs are measured independently* Sose teachers then my be 
found to be cent stent across diniensions while others who are described as 
eclectic on the current Propositiuu Sort will have a di^nsional profile 
detailing the characteristics of their eclecticism* 

Teacher beliefs are more complex than we expected in a second respect: 
there are at least three areas of beliefs which are not being tapped by the 
currant Proposition Sort but which are observed in classrooms. Firsts 
teachers differ in the degree to which they believe that the teacher *s 
guide accospanyin^^ reading materials must be followed. Da the basis of in- 
terview data, thtae of the ten teachers felt quite free to adapt and ^dify 
Instructions arid to omit or change the order of reading selections* The 
remaining teachers followed directions and the order of selections without 
iwdlflcation* 

Jo 
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Second, mny of the case study teachers do not hold a set of beliefs 
about what constitutes good reading instruction for pupils in getieralt rather 
chey hold views that are differentiated according to the learning rate of 
the child and the stage of reading acquisition. Most striking in this re- 
gpg^^ 45 3 mchigan teacher whose Proposition Sort profile indicates a strotlg 
belief that reading materials should reflect natural language patterns of 
children and that instruction should emphaisze comprehension and enjornent. 
H<^ever, in the classrooM Bh^- emphasizes systmatlc daveloiment of basic 
reading skills, a contradiction she explains by ing that m>Bt of her past 
experience has been in the inten^diate grades but that she has been teaching 
a second grade this year and feels that children of this age need a synteiiatlc 
program to develop basic word attack skills. Similarly, the majority of 
other case study teachers report during intervia^n that children wIkj acquire 
reading skills sore slowly should receive a structured reading program, 
whereas faster learning children thrive with leas structure. 

Finally, some teachers appear to have predispositions tc^ard certain 
groups of pupils, particularly slow- learning versus fast-learning children. 
Biases can be observed in the manner in which ti^ and teacher supervision 
art allocated t'^ different groups of students during the course of the day. 
For example, one teacher consistently meets with the able readers first 
thing in the BK)rning during prime instructional ti^, folio ^d by the av- 
erage group, and th^n the group experiencing ^st difficulty at the tiise 
late in the morning when the incidence of disruptive events increased. Tne 
tme in the small group instructional setting reflects the size of the group 
and since the *ess advanced group is about half the size of the other 
groups, Ihey take alf the time* In addition, the teacher follows the 
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policy cf bumping the slower learning group from the schedule entirely on 
those days when special events occur. Further, she has just rei^ved her- 
self entirely from the slow group by making her nm practice teacher respuo- 
sible "because if you can teach the low group, you can teach anyone to read." 
By contrast, a Michigan first grade teacher represents the opposite estrei^ 
in resource allocation within the classroom; in her class, the slower- learning 
readers receive a lion's share of ssall group instruction during prise time 
and are never bumped off the daily schedule. 

It can be seen, then, chat teacher beliefs are quite ccmplex. Not only 
are the conceptions difficult tc determine because of the overlapping of 
conceptions and becaus* of the multl- dimensional nature of conceptions, but 
observation reveals that the conceptions of certain teachers will apparently 
change according to the grade level or the ability level of the group being 
taught. Other teachers, however, tend not to change at all; still others 
follow the neacher's guide exclusively and seem to abdicate respoi. ihilitv 
for ecision-making. 

Beliefs and classroom practices . While the issae of teacher beliefs 
is complex, our data nevertheless suggest that teacher beliefs do affect 
aspects of ciacsrooic practice. For all but two of the ten teachers studied, 
their beliefs are manifested in practice in one of two areas or bothj in 
their selection of instructional isaterials and/or in the way they gave pupils 

help during reading. 

The degree to which beliefs determine raater^al selection depends on 
two sets of constraints operating within the school! whether principals un- 
dated specific materials and the availability of materials. For example, 
the Chicago teacher believes strongly in the advantage of using a highly 
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structured decoding program. But as a teacher new to the school, she 
found only two basal series available. She expreased a preference for Di* 
star materials which she had used successfully in her previous school; her 
new principal obtained the materials for her from another school. By con- 
trast, one teacher in the Albany sample believes in the efficacy of an un- 
structured, natural language program. Hwever, ahe is required to 
phonics program specified by her principal. As a consequence, in addition 
to the required material, she surrepticiously uses materials she believes 
to be more appropriate in terms of interest and language patterns. 

Descriptive evidence of the way teachers give help to pupils during 
instruction suggests that belief systems are often manifested in the kinds 
of prompts teachers use during instruction* Tlu>se committed to skill de- 
velopment emphasise decoding and sight word mastery; those teachers com- 
mitted to reading as a process of commmication emphasize comprehension 
questions and enjoyment » For instance, one Michigan teacher who reflects 
a belief in linear skill programs spends almost all her instructional time 
helping her first graders with problems of decoding while spending vir- 
tually no instructional time on comprehension* In contrast, a fourth grade 
Michigan teacher committed to the concepts of pupil self-^selection spends 
almost all his time conferencing with pupils about the contrnt of the books 
they chose to read; he devotes virtually no instructional time to helping 
children identify words. 

however, beliefs do not always get applied to practice « Two deviant 
teacher cases are of interest in this regard. Both teachers expressed be- 
liefs which reflected interest in general language development and compre- 
hension but both focused mainly on skill develop:^nt In classroom practice, 
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The first, who was cited earlier, explains the deviation as reflecting the 
basic skill eeds of her second grade pupils. The second teacher is a pas- 
sive merijer of a team of teachers; her instructional strategies reflect the 
belief system of the dominant member of the team. 

Influences which mediate beliefs . While teacher beliefs are often ap- 
parent in their practices, it is also clear that the manner in which teacher 
beliefs affect practice is conditioned by institutional and classroom char- 
acteristics. Four such conditioning influences were identified: the time 
schedule, required testing, class composition and constraints on n^terials. 

When school begins, certain events are already scheduled and others 
quickly are fixed within a time slot. The beginning and end of the school 
a.y and the lunch hour is established, as are extra classroom activities such 
as library, music. gy.a and art. Recess, laboratory, and special instructional 
times for learning disabled pupils, m children, disabled readers, and bi- 
lingual children are quickly established. Obviously, these fi^ed events 
limit the time available for the classroom reading program and other class- 
room activities. Teachers differ in how rigidly they schedule their class- 
time. Our observation revealed that one of the Albany teachers in an open 
classroom is most controlled by the clock becau " to keep students Invo.lved 
in a discussion is to encroach upon another teacher's scheduled time; by con- 
trast, teachers in a self-contained class feel free to deviate from their 
self-imposed schedule periodically when special events intervene or when a 

discussion is lively. 

In five of the case study classes, periodic testing of pupil learning 
• of reading skills is required by the principal or is an integral part of the 
reading program. In all these classes, teachers administer the tests as di- 
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racted. Those who value the test infonsation inal:e use of the results, whereas 
the others simply record pupil responses and deposit the residts with the 
principal or reading supervisor. Mandated testing has at least two observ- 
able consequences for the reading program. First, tiise required for testing 
usurps time that might be used for reading instruction. For example, in the 
Chicago class, loastery testing occurs in lieu of instruction once every two 
or three weeks. Second, the occurrence of mandated testing has consequences 
for the selection and use of curricular tasks; this effect appears to be acre 
obvious for intenaediate than primary grade classes. 

The effect of the ability and interest composition of the class on the 
form of its reading instruction is difficult to disentangle from teacher 
and other influences during a single case study year* Fortunately, we had 
observed the Instructional progr^ of the Chicago teacher the year before 
the current one with a first grade class from a low income area where child- 
ren scored very low on indices of reading readiness. The teacher found the 
Distar reading program to be successful in helping her pupils learn to read. 
Thus, when she transferred to an integrated, middle Income school, as pre- 
viously mentioned, she requested that the principal secure Bistar materials. 
However* during the firs month of instruction, she realized that the program 
was inappropriate for her group of fast learners because most already knew 
what the program was introducing. Therefore, she shifted to an available 
basal series because she felt that these pupils were ready for contextual 
reading* Soon aft?^,r, the middle group was transferred to the basal materials, 
partly at their request and partly because she judged them to be ready for 
contextual reading. Md, finally, the week before the Christmas break, um- 
bers of the slower paced reading gtoup were allowed to read from the basal 
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as well as from the Mstar materials. 

In addition co this direct evidence, indirect evidence for the influence 
. f class aptitutde composition on reading program comes from the different 
beliefs that teachers hold concerning what constitutes successfia reading 
instruction for slower learnii'.g versus faster learning children, as was de- 
scribed earlier in the paper. 

Finally, the nature of instructional xsafsrials influences classroom 
reading instruction. The way in which mandated instructional materials mod- 
ify the reading program of the Albany teacher committed to an unstructured 
reading approach has already been mentioned; the resulting program is a 
comprowise between what she believes in and vb^t the principal desires. 

In an even more direct case, taatp rials constrain what goes on during 
instruction. For example, when the rhieagr teacher used the Diatar materials 
at the beginning of the year, the length of small group Instructional time 
was detevmined by the Distar script and accordingly each group received a 
similar amount of instructional time. As directed by the Distar guide, the 
teacher spoke to the group as a whole and pupil* te^nded for the most part 
in unision. By contrast, since the teacher has shifted to the basal mater- 
ials, the length of small group instructional time is a function of how long 
it takes each pupil to read a section oralis. Because the slower-paced 
groups have less than half the members of the faster-paced groups, the slower- 
paced groups receive less than half the amount of small group instructional 
time. Similarly, the nature of the materials changes the nature of the 
group interaction: with Distar the teacher talked directly to the group fol- 
lowed by group unison response; by contrast, with the oasal material, teacher 
directions and prompts are directed to a pr:>il while the pupil is reading 
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orally, while the remainder of the group is "following along" Silently. 

Srmtnatx - Despite the exploratory nature of the study at this stage, 
it can be seen that several provacatlve findings have emerged, for instance, 
It has been interesting to observe that teachers do indeed follow adminis- 
trative mandates, even those which conflict with their beliefs about how 
Instruction should be managed. But in spite of aciainlstrative constraints, 
teachers typically find room to use instructional procedures consistent with 
their beliefs. Wher.her the resulting hybrids, produced when a teacher is 
in basic disagreeu^nt with administrative policy, have i^llcations for 
pupil outcoines is a quest!.. i that we have not investigated during the cur- 
rent year. We suspect that consistency between teacher beliefs and admin- , 
Istrative policy leads to greater teacher and pupil satisfact. n and learning 
than inconsistency; we intend to test this hypothesis next year as well as 
several others which have been suggested by our tentative findings. 
WHERE DO WE GO FROM HEBE ? 

During the remainder of the Spring, we -will use the current group of 
teachars with whom we are familiar to revise and validate the Proposition 
Sort and to refine our system for describing what occurs during reading in- 
structd'.n. Thi term "pilot year" presimes that full scale investigation is 
to follow. Although we fael that we have uncovered the paraaeters of the 
phenomenon during this pilot year, we are not sure that the evidence upon 
whirh we base our current convictions Is convincing to others. Thus, we 
plan to select a limited set of contrast cases to test the generallEabllity 

of uur conclusions. 

Finding appropriate test cases for next year's repUcatory Investigation 
will not be easy. We will begin by selecting target schools which are defined 
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both by SES (as an index for class composition) and by mandated materials 
(as m Index for institutional constraints). Only one age group will be 
studied because belief syst^is seem to be related to the stage of reading 
acquisition; we have selected the primary rather than the intexjsediate level 
because the greater temporal ^phasis on reading instruction should make it 
easier for us to detect effects when such exist. 

Elementary schools will be identified which are roughly comparable in 
size but which vary in SES and aininistrative treat^nt of primary level 
reading materials. The revised Proposition Sort will be administered to 
a large number of first and second grade teachers and> from this array, con- 
trastive teacher cases who differ in interesting respects in their pattern 
of beliefs toward reading instruction will be selected* Age, sex, and years 
of experience will also be considered in this matching. 

Based on the relationships between beliefs, practice, mid institutional 
constraints that have been observed this year, we will predict how each 
pair of teachers will differ in practice within comparable schools and a- 
cross schools* For example ^ given two teachers w}k> differ in preferred in- 
structional materials > we will predict that tney will select materials in 
accord with their beliefs when such are available and permitted. If, how-- 
ever, the latter conditions do not hold, we predict that available or mandated 
materials will be used, that they will be supplemented with preferred mater- 
ials when the teacher's conformity score is lo^^ and that their instruction 
accompanying the materials will reflect their beliefs. As a second ex^ple, 
given two teachers who differ in the pupils ^hey prefer, we predict that they 
will allocate instructional time so that preferred students are favored in 
one or more of the following respects: more total work time, instruction 
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durii^ prime tiw^^ ^ork in smaller supervised groups; daily instruction, 
and instruction by the teacher not the assistant. As a third ecas^le, 
given a teacher holds different instructional beliefs for subgroups 
within his or her class vs* one who believes in using the same reding ap- 
proach for all pupils, we predict that they will differ accordingly in the 
i^thods and materials they use, xmless constraining conditions interfere* 
Isi this manner, the next year of the study will be a *'confiraation" year in 
which the hypotheses generated during the exploratory stages of the stt^y 
will be tested. 
SUMMARY 

The Conceptions of Reading Project is considering the role of teacher 
beliefs and predispositions within the classroom. As such, it has been found 
to be a complex task which has required ad|ustmnt of both conceptualisation 
and ntfithodologv during the exploratory year, Hcmever, because it is the 
teacher in the classroom who i^diates the priorities and ^ans of the in- 
struction and determines which pupils will receive which resources, it is 
extremely important to understand how these deciaiop?? are made and how teacher 
beliefs and predispositions influence these decisions* 
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